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° Dramatic and important shifts in the forms 
L trod UC 110 4) and methods of making sculpture occurred in 

the early years of this century, when the es- 

tablished role of “high sculpture’ was put aside by the Cubist painters who asserted not only their 
freedom to describe objects and people on canvas from multiple viewpoints, but also challenged 


how sculpture was made, what it was made from, and what it represented. 


Building on Cubist innovations, Constructivist artists approached the making of sculpture by 
perfecting an additive process, i.e., adding part by part. The Cubist and Constructivist legacies 
provided a creative vein for the sculptors of this century to mine. One can see its offspring even 
into the 1960s in the Cutz, David Smith’s series of shimmering stainless steel works. These 
combined the Cubist syntax and the piece-by-piece method of Constructivism with the 


sculptor’s penchant for echoing the upright carriage of the human figure. 


The 1960s saw sculptors—Carl Andre, Sol Lewitt, Richard Serra, and Donald Judd among 
them—distill sculpture still further; indeed they hoped to eradicate reference not only to the 
human figure but to the individualized hand of the artist as well. With sculpture no longer rep- 
resenting the human figure, its historic verticality was brought into question. The block-like 
forms of wood and metal—which can be seen as a literal expression of Cubism— 
rested on the floor in sculptures that came to be called “minimalist.” Almost inscrutable in their 
simplicity, they seemed to mark the Euclidean purification of sculpture and form. In the 1960s 
new media for sculpture, both technological and ordinary, were utilized, and new categories of 


“performance and conceptual art” further broadened the expanding realm of sculpture. 


In recent years artists on both continents have emerged to draw upon earlier directions and to 
greatly enrich and extend it. A fresh attitude to media and method have invigorated and combined 


earlier tendencies in new ways. It is widely believed that we are at an important moment in the 


history of sculpture, a period of forward movement and invention. For these reasons, we have 


gathered a cross-section of European and American contemporary sculptors. 


The range of media here reflects not so much a lack of unity, but an affirmed openness to many 
paths of investigation. Metal and organic forms for Horn, rocks and mud for Long, wood for 
Puryear, light for Turrell, metal and cloth for Deacon, and bronze for Otterness indicate the 
variety. In general, the works underscore the artists’ concerns with elements of sculpture: nature 
(water, rocks, wood, organic form), technology (metal, light, mechanical forms), and the fresh 


experience of making and seeing. 


In astrong sense, this art coincides with the basic roles sculpture traditional has had: a reflection of 
our culture's attitude towards life, death, and the after-life; a marker of asacred place or important 
location; or an index of a culture’s spiritual values. In the artists represented here, the roots and 
traditions of sculpture are intrinsically bound with the particularities of an “advanced” society 


and are infused with a new and energetic breadth of vision. 


The six essays which follow discuss each sculptor’s work in terms of his or her development as an | 
artist, primary sculptural themes and concerns, and works in this exhibition. Maureen Megerian, 
Curatorial Assistant inthe Department of 19th and 20th Century Art, and Daniel A. Reich, Head 
of Adult Programs, researched and wrote the essays. We are grateful to both authors for their 
insights and to the Museum’s Publications Department for shepherding this publication through 
writing and production. And finally, we recognize the generosity of the artists, their dealers, and 
lenders for their unfailing cooperation in the preparation of this publication and the exhibition it 


accompanies. 


Michael Edward Shapiro 


Through her mechanized sculptural forms 

Rebec C aA Horn and manipulation of the sensory environ- 
ment, Rebecca Horn transforms neutral gal- 

lery spaces into magical, evocative realms, where spectators are made keenly aware of their 
surroundings. Soon after leaving art school, Horn nearly died of asphyxiation from inhaling toxic 
fumes from the materials she was sculpting. According to critics, it was this accident, followed by a 
nearly year-long period of convalescence, that led to her heightened sensitivity to perception. 
Horn clearly wishes to arouse our sentient response. Indeed, while such responses may differ, one 


cannot remain unmoved by her powerful, affecting environments. 


Horn’s piece for this exhibition entitled Installation of the Black Bath contains three large pieces 
and several hammering machines. The floor space is occupied by the Black Bath trom 1986. A steel 
basin with two aluminum paddles attached on two sides is filled with an inky, black fluid. The 
mechanized “tongues” stir the water, generating semi-circular waves which ripple outward and 
grow calm in the center of the pool. The work evokes powerful mythic and spiritual images, 
perhaps symbolizing the stirring of the waters of inspiration and imagination. The association 
of bathing with ritual cleansing is shared by many religions and cultures, including Christian 
baptism, Jewish ritual immersion, and the Hindu practice of purifying oneself in the waters of the 


Ganges River. 


The other large work in the installation, Titanus Blue, 1988, includes a mechanical device con- 
taining a sieve full of powdered pigment and a hammer perched high on the wall. At regular 
intervals the hammer strikes the sieve, causing particles of blue pigment to waft downward like a 
soft cloud. The pigment lands on a glass cone that looks like a child’s top poised on its point. 
Sealed within the glass vessel is the same black water which fills the steel basic of Black Bath 
uniting the two works visually and conceptually. Once again, mythic and ritualistic connota- 
tions are evident. The sprinkling of a person or object with colored dye or powder occurs in 


Hindu sacramental anointing rituals. 


Another mechanized piece, entitled Feather Wheel, from 1988, relates to Horn’s earlier works 
which contain references to birds. References to birds can also be found in the several tapping 
hammers placed within the gallery. Horn has compared their slightly reverberating, staccato 
sound to that of a woodpecker. These hammering mechanisms, each with its individually regu- 


lated beat, create an ever-changing rhythmic environment within the installation. 


Each of the pieces in this installation includes a mechanical apparatus. Many of Horn’s early 
works incorporated mechanized elements, often as extensions of the human figure, blurring the 
distinction between organism and machine. Often in Horn’s pieces one action will cause a series of 
reactions, setting a process into motion, at times recalling Rube Goldberg’s absurd, theoretical 


contraptions, as well as the mechanized automata of Marcel Duchamp and Francis Picabia. 


Frequently, Horn will take a pre-existing space or structure and instill it with an entirely different 
atmosphere through additions and manipulations. In a 1986 piece, The Countermoving Concert, 
Horn transformed a medieval prison, which had housed the Gestapo and Hitler Youth Organiza- 
tion during World War I, by installing votive candles, 40 irregularly striking hammers, and water 
dripping 39 feet into a pool below. In a written history of the site, Horn recounts that Polish and 
Russian prisoners were executed there, hanged four at a time. Within this context, the dripping 


and the hammering take on eerie and ghastly implications. 


Themes of transformation persist in Horn’s work. These concepts are closely related to the idea of 
transmutation, or change, central to alchemy—the attempt to convert base metal or lead into gold. 
Allusions to the four elements that comprise the universe—air, water, earth, and fire—considered 
the “tools” of the alchemist, are evident throughout Horn’s installation. It is interesting that artists 
Joseph Beuys and Anselm Kiefer also discuss their art in alchemical terms. In several of Kiefer’s 
monumental mythic paintings he equates the artist’s studio with the alchemist’s lair. Horn’s 
achievement, like an alchemist, lies in her ability to take raw materials and concepts and transform 


them into powerful works of art. 


Daniel A. Reich 


° In 1966, when Richard Long entered St. 

R ZC, hard Long Martin’s School of Art in London, he found a 
stimulating and productive environment. Al- 

though the School was dominated by Anthony Caro and other faculty members, an atmosphere 
of bold experimentation and interchange of ideas prevailed. Long’s art flourished in this atmo- 
sphere, and he developed a style distinctly different from his teachers. While Caro’s work 
emphasized the finished product and impersonal metallic surface, Long’s pieces focused on the 


“process” of making art. 


In 1967, while still a student, Long created a piece entitled A Line Made By Walking, in which he 
walked back and forth across a grassy knoll to make a line, imprinted by his footfalls. It is signifi- 
cant that the “act” of walking, of how the line was made, was as important as the line itself. This 
work established many of the central aspects of Long’s art: the use of outdoor sites and readily 
available natural materials, a simplicity of form, an interest in impermanence, and the ability to 


make art with an economy of means in a potentially infinite range of locations. 


A Line Made By Walking and other “walking pieces” place Long in the tradition of walk-taking 
that has a long and illustrious history in English art. The observation and inspiration of the 
countryside played an important role for artists like Thomas Gainsborough, John Sell Cottman, 
and John Constable, with results ranging from the “sublime” to the “picturesque”. The specific 
conditions of Long’s walks also lead to interesting speculation about the artist’s pace, how long 
the artist walked and what he observed in passing. Because the walk is an artistic end unto itself, 
rather than a journey from one point to the next, the artist has described these pieces as “walking 


without travelling.” 


Long’s outdoor pieces have taken many forms over the years. Often, he has made impermanent 
structures or arrangements of snow, wood, brambles, various stones, and mud. Sometimes these 


materials are piled in heaps, at other times they are carefully placed in geometric configurations. 


He has walked and made art anywhere in locations throughout the world including the United 


States, Australia, the plains of Bolivia, and the mountains of Nepal. 


When creating asculpture fora particular exhibition space, Long prefers to use indigenous mater- 
als, proof that he can make art anywhere, because of the availability of rocks, wood, and dirt. For 
the two pieces created for the present exhibition, a floor sculpture and wall drawing, Long has 
used Missouri limestone and, mud, both gathered from the riverbanks near St. Louis. After 
selecting or gathering his materials, Long carefully considers the placement of each element 
within a piece. The way the wood or stones touch, their proximity one to the other, creates 


specific rhythms and often evokes different aspects of natural forces. 


Recently, Long has begun making mud drawings, usually comprised of the artist’s own muddy 
handprints applied directly to the wall. The handprint drawings mark the literal presence of the 
hand and personal involvement of the artist. The typically circular form of these drawings suggest 


unending cycles, like time itself. 


Locations of Long’s pieces or routes for his walks have at times suggested spiritual connotations. 
He documented his ascent of Silbury Hill in Wiltshire, the largest prehistoric man-made mound 
in Europe that many consider to bean early sacred site. Many of Long’s stone formations echo the 
structure of Druidic circles found in the formations of Stonehenge, where Long has walked. 
While formal similarities are evident, the artist sees great differences between his pieces and these 
ancient monuments, especially in their purpose and role in society. The works created for this 
exhibition, made from local materials, recall the rich civilization of the Mississippi mound 


builders and other cultures that have occupied this site. 


Long’s artistic concerns and especially his methods demand an expanded conception of art and 
artmaking in contemporary society. His art has always consisted of his ability to walk, construct, 
observe, and create. It acts as a touchstone, unleashing a wealth of associations that invite the 


viewer to re-establish contact with nature. 


Maureen Megerian and Daniel A. Reich 


In 1987, Tom Otterness completed a large, 
lom Otternes Ay three-part sculpture entitled The Tables. An 
amalgam of figures and objects cast in bronze 

and placed on three Corten-steel picnic tables, the work was a culmination for the artist. It 
synthesized, and signified a continued commitment to, sculptural content that dealt with serious 


subjects like birth and death, good and evil, in what appeared to be a comical manner. 


Tiny lilliputian figures seem to scramble about The Tables, working together harmoniously as 
signs of danger—a giant spider, a cracked globe—loom over them. The different tables represent 
Nature, Industry, and Urban Reality in a mini-world where humans interact with phenomena 
as well as their environment. Viewers are invited to observe this world; the picnic benches make 


the sculptural ensemble an accessible microcosm. 


Two of the sculptures in the current exhibition are excerpts from or works related to The Tables. 
According to the artist, these excerpts are the most serious. Each of the works is a self-sufficient 
sculptural statement, but together they more precisely reiterate the concerns of the larger work 
and, as an installation, encompass the viewer ina similar fashion. Though the concepts embodied 


in the works are ultimately serious and critical of society, Otterness expresses these ideas playtully. 


Since his early association with the artists’ organization Collaborative Projects, Inc. (Colab) in the 
mid to late 1970s, Otterness’s art has had political content. His plaster friezes from the early 1980s 
depicted men and women in acts of love and war. The figures were ovoid in form and anatomically 
schematized, which lent them a humorous, cartoon-like air that contradicted their activities. This 
commingling of comic and serious is vital to Otterness’s work, as the comic can serve as a hook 


on which to hang his variously interpretable messages. 


In Dreamer’ Awake, 1986 and Spider, 1986-87, three figures animate a grave tableau. An an- 
drogenous humanoid figure holding a sickle appears to walk past a fallen figure with a hammer 
toward a large and menacing spider. The fallen figure is fragmented, but its limbs, head, and heart 
are recognizable. The striding figure has lost an arm, but seems to advance willfully ina dream-like 
state. It would be easy to interpret the sculpture as a fanciful representation of the persistence of 
human goodness in the face of evil, but Otterness does not permit easy conclusions. Might not this 
laboring figure meet the same fate as its hammer-wielding partner? And, with the lotus growing 
fromthe broken figure’ heart, might not this final union with nature represent true peace, an ideal 


state? 


In Hammer and Chain, 1985 this particular object has another symbolic function. The huge cast 
bronze hammer witha long, bulky chain attached to it lies on the ground. The enormous scale of 
this work compared to the tiny figures from the previous sculpture disorients the viewer. We 
might imagine the figure that could use so large a tool; perhaps, like the spider, it would be a 


frightening mutant. Or the massive chain might suggest constrained action, virtuous or evil. 


In Life After Death, 1986 (cast 1988) a cracked bronze globe that hangs over The Tables is suspended 
just at an average height withina high doorway. Atop the globe sits asmall figure which resembles 
both a shepherd and the grim reaper. With the weight of the world affecting passage, the viewer 


may choose to walk around. 


For Otterness, sculpture is a powerful vehicle for expressing his ideas about social interaction. His 
portentous subjects—man versus an industrialized world and an equally threatening natural 
world; tools as symbols of destruction and constraint; and the decay of the world— 


challenge the viewer to think about his place in society. 


Maureen Megerian 


° Martin Puryear’s earliest studies, at Catholic 
M. AY tin Puryear University in Washington, D.C., were in biol- 
ogy—one of the origins of his longstanding 

fascination with nature and natural forms. A two-year sojourn in the Peace Corps (1964-66), in 
Sierra Leone, West Africa, gave him his initial exposure to the tradition of indigenous 


craftsmanship in a pre-industrial society. 


Puryear’s African experience was followed by two years in Sweden, studying printmaking and 
sculpture at the Royal Academy in Stockholm. Long interested in arctic and subarctic cultures, 
the artist was impressed by the commitment and impeccable craftsmanship of Scandinavian 
woodworkers. During this time, he learned wood joinery, boat building, and laminating 


techniques. 


The experiences in West Africa and Sweden impressed on Puryear the respect, indeed reverence, 
for the “making of objects” espoused by these two vastly different cultures. Puryear instills his 
own work with the same sensitivity and care. He has commented that the “fashioning”—the 
actual making of an object—is, for him, as intrinsic to the process as the concept and design. His 
early encounters with artists from these two cultures may also account for the totemic nature of 
many of his pieces. This primal quality led to Puryear’s inclusion in the landmark 1984 exhibition, 


Primitivism and Modern Art, held at the Museum of Modern Art in New York. 


Similar primal characteristics are evident in Puryear’s most recent works. One of the two wall 
pieces exhibited here, Prides Cross, appears to be a variant on his earlier wooden rings. Just as the 
motif of the circle suggested the cyclical nature of time, recalling the image of the serpent biting its 
tail, this work’s “figure-eight” also suggests a quality of continuous time and motion. The inter- 


penetrating loops imply a ceaseless flow of energy without beginning or end. 


Pridés Cross appears to bea linear marking on the wall’s surface, as if a huge lasso were suspended in 
space. On closer examination, however, the twisting of the form, exposing its broad planar surface 


and sharply defined edges, asserts the three-dimensionality of the piece. 


While the shape of Prides Cross creates two ovoid boundaries on the wall, Puryear’s other wall 
piece, The Cut, marks the surface like a monumental exclamation point. The strong vertical form 
appears like a trough or a cut in the earth, taken out of context and placed on the wall. The 
swelling, organic form also suggests a dismembered, disembodied limb, or a club. In the two wall 
pieces, the viewer notices both the overall contour of the forms and thus the three-dimensional 
volume. The depth of The Cut’s interior and its sharp “cookie-cutter” edges present an object that 
could be a container, a reliquary, or a casket. Both of these pieces reconcile formal contradictions, 
integrating elements of interior and exterior, line and volume, and organic form. Indeed, dualities 


play a role in much of Puryear’s art. 


The range and diversity of sources and the archetypal, universal nature of his work make Martin 
Puryear a difficult artist to categorize. While much of his formal vocabulary could be described as 
Minimalist—the economy and restraint of his forms, and the power asserted by their simplicity— 
the evocative, often sensual quality of his work moves beyond the Minimalism that was only a 
jumping-off point for Puryear’s individual style. The artist’s preference for yielding, malleable 
materials like wood and rawhide, and his concern for the revealed hand of the artist separate him 
from the “coolness” of Minimalism. His sculptures are carved and constructed, rather than manu- 
factured. The forms created by Martin Puryear evoke romantic qualities, sensuality, and often a 


transcendent spirituality. 


Daniel A. Reich 


James Turrell uses light to create visual experi- 

je ATVLeS Tyrrel / ences that challenge and extend our assump- 
tions about perception. From altering small, 

indoor spaces to reconfiguring huge natural environments, Turrell has, since the mid-1960s, 


explored countless ways to capture and control this most ethereal of mediums. 


Turrell’s studies in psychology at Pomona College in the early 1960s occasioned his interest in the 
properties of light. Graduate studies in art at The University of California-Irvine resulted in his 
first works of art using simple projected light. Soon Turrell’s studio in Santa Monica became the 
site where the artist lived, worked, experimented, and exhibited. He reconfigured the studio's 
doors, windows, and openings to channel and block out light, often inviting visitors to stay for 
hours during the day or evening to observe the light’s differing effects. Turrell achieved recogni- 
tion at this time—he had a museum exhibition and received a number of commissions—but, as 
with the installation-oriented art of many artists at this time, his work was essentially intangible. 
Its spatial requirements and site-specific nature inhibited exhibition by commerical galleries and 


its purchase by museums and collectors. 


Over the years, Turrell’s work has grown increasingly sophisticated. So, in many respects, has the 
art world; many art institutions have extended their ability to both show and acquire uncon- 
ventional and non-object-oriented art. The artist has installed work in galleries, in alternative 
exhibition spaces, and in major museums in Europe and the United States. His most ambitious, 
long-term project to date was launched in 1976 when he purchased the Roden Crater, an inactive 
volcano near Flagstaff, Arizona where Turrell constructs spaces for the light of the sky, the stars, 


the moon, and the sun. 


Turrell is concerned with creating two types of spaces: those that are entered physically and those 
that are entered consciously. The former type of space Turrell likens to being underwater, where 


light comes “right up to your eyes” and assumes, like water, the volume of the given space. Atlantic 


Charge, 1988, the large work in our present exhibition, is an example of latter type of space in 
which perception of the light-space alters as one moves into the space and looks about. This is what 
Turrell terms “plumbing the space,” and the process of sustained vision reveals nuances of depth 
and color in the space. Atlantic Charge also relates to certain effects that occur at high altitudes, 
frequently during polar flights when, according to the artist, there is a charged color to the sky 
that is unreal, almost like a postcard. The colors of this work change as one plumbs the space— 
from purple toward blue as one moves closer to the rectangular opening which faces the viewer 


from the opposite end of the gallery. 


Turrell frequently uses the analogy of the different spaces created by the light of a stage and the 
light in the audience, differences created purely by light, not by any structure. Turrell also speaks 
of his work as related to a “painter’s vision” because, as he says, “light is treated plastically.” 
However, his work is not merely a record or representation of the artist’s vision; rather, what the 
artist fabricates is a primary visual experience for a viewer. As Turrell puts it, “Your seeing is as 


important as my seeing.” 


Turrell’s methods are not high-tech; he uses ordinary artificial electric light. But his control and 
direction of light creates environments for astounding perceptual possibilities. He would like his 
work to have a certain “primal” power, like the effect of staring into a fire. Still, the artist empha- 
sizes that an experience of his work is not far removed from the realm of everyday perception. 
What we sense in these light installations is a potentially infinite space created by our own mental, 
or perceptual, processes. Turrell believes that, in this way, vision may be objective, that one can 


“see oneself seeing.” 


Although the light spaces can at times appear two-dimensional, there is not, in Turrell’s work, an 
illusion of light. Light is not descriptive or representational, as in a representational painting; nor 
is it used in the service of something else. Turrell’s interest lies with the experience of vision itself. 


In his work, “light does not reveal”; it is, in the artist’s words, “the revelation”. 


Maureen Megerian 


° When Richard Deacon began as a student at 
Ric hay d Deac On the Saint Martin’s School of Art in London in 
1969, the field of sculpture was dominated by 

the abstract formalism of Anthony Caro. Like many British art students of his generation, 


Deacon was dissatisfied with the purely abstract and self-referential art of Caro and like- 


minded artists, and sought ways to incorporate meanings and social references in his work. 


A critical gestation period for Deacon’s sculpture occurred during 1978-1979, when the artist was 
living in the United States. His involvement with drawing and poetry enabled him to arrive at a 
number of central concerns: a focus on line and surface structure and the relationship between 
sculpture and language. The former led Deacon to emphasize the surface or “skin” of asculpture 


and its relation to an interior volume; the latter had implications for the wittiness of his titles. 


For Deacon, art, like language, is a mediator, a means of communication and construction: as 
separate elements of speech combine for meaning, so the often disparate parts of Deacon's sculp- 
ture merge into a completed form. Both have potential to communicate, to suggest meaning. 
The fact that his materials are often ordinary—linoleum, leatherette, plywood—and that his 
methods are often utilitarian—laminating, gluing, rivetting—reminds us that art can commu- 


nicate by commonplace means. 


The sculptures in this exhibition are the most recent examples of Deacon’s concerns over the past 
decade. Turning away from many of the tenets of Minimalist sculpture—geometric shapes, bal- 
anced orientation to the floor and wall, deadpan titles—they instead encourage interpretation of 


forms and relate, often precariously, to surrounding space. 


More Light, 1987-88 is an imposing aluminum and plywood sculpture that recalls a satellite dish 
or other high-tech device. An open network of curving spoke-like forms supports the opaque 


dish from behind, so that it becomes apparent that the dish is not volumetric but flat. This calls 


attention to its circumference, emphasizing that form and volume are very much defined by line 
in this work. The title illuminates both the duality of light reflected and admitted, and the para- 
dox of weight defied. That “More Light” was the German poet Goethe’ last utterance suggests 
literary or even spiritual references. But such lofty allusion is grounded by the industrial fabrica- 


tion of the sculpture, more akin to the construction of an airplane. 


In Doubletalk, 1987 curving strips of laminated wood intersect in a four-part structure, none of 
whose quadrants actually match or repeat. The huge, open form—like a skeletal structure—de- 
fines but does not enclose surrounding space. A limp sleeve of red leatherette arrests the eye, but 
it does not reveal a purpose or meaning. Likewise, the oozing, laminating resin is attractive from 
an immediate perspective quite separate from a view of the imposing profile of the form as a 
whole. While not an explanation of the work, the title provides an apt metaphor. We expect 
doubled parts and a central sense to the whole, but they are not there, for “doubletalk” is meant 


to confuse and fascinate. 


This, That and the Other, 1985 is an open curvilinear wood construction pierced through by a 
curved steel shape. The short length of canvas lining the perimeter of the wood has an ambiguous 
function that is more pictorial than structural. The two parts touch but are not joined, echoing the 
relationship of the entire sculpture to the floor. The industrial materials and obvious fabrication 


of the work contrast with its formal references to natural objects. 


On the other hand, Other Men’ Eyes, No. 2, 1986 a linear network of steel and linoleum, refers to 
industrial objects. Yet the ambiguity of form that typifies Deacon's work is evident in this sculp- 


ture as the workman’s materials become biomorphic shapes. 


Deacon’s works move away from the literal toward the referential. With their suggestive organic 
forms, encompassing structures, and linguistic allusions, these sculptures lock the viewer into 


relationships that are actively physical and open to interpretation. 


Maureen Megerian 
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